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What is 
‘A SUCCESSFUL ISSUE?’ 
to the War 
John Middleton Murry 


‘Weare fighting for the freedom of individual conscience and 
for the freedom of religion’. Neville Chamberlain, February 
26, 1940. 


f it appears to the Secretary of State that any person or 
| organization is concerned in the systematic publication 
of matter which is calculated to foment opposition to 
the prosecution of the war, to a successful issue. . . then, 
he will warn the person or organization, and, if the offence 
is repeated, cause them to be prosecuted. The consequence 
of conviction will be that the person will be imprisoned 
for years and the organization virtually dissolved. 

Such is the substance of the new regulation. We need 
not hold up our hands in horror. It is grim, but we knew 
it was coming. In totalitarian war it was bound to come. 
The vital question is how the Government is going to in- 
terpret the words I have quoted, and in particular the 
phrase ‘the prosecution of the war toa successful issue’. 

From the pacifist point of view there can be no success- 
ful issue to this war—it is bound to produce a general de- 
gradation of human existence. But the point is not our 
conviction, but the Government's opinion. What can the 
new national Government reasonably hold to be a success- 
ful issue to this war? 

I suggest that there are 
twoessential conditions. The 
first isthat Britain should ach- 
ieve security against German 
aggression. Into an examin- 
ation of this we need not en- 
ter; pacifists have their own 
opinion as to the best guar- 
antees of security. The sec- 
ond is that the liberties ofa 
liberal & democratic Britain 
should not be sacrificed more 
than is absolutely necessary. 
Chief among those liberties 
oROTECTIVE CUSTODY 7, is the right of sincere con- 

7! viction to free expression. 
Now it is obvious that this liberty must be curtailed. 


The notion that men are entitled to believe what they like, 
continued in next column 
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Bigger Next Week! 


T hank you for your help—and your encouragement 
in our difficulty! In return, here is some good news: 
Next week’s issue will be larger! 

It isnot that we have gained any unfair advantage over 
other hard-pressed users of paper or even that our difficul- 
ties are over. On the contrary, we shall have to reduce our 
circulation by about 5,000 and still have only four pages, 
if we are to make the best use of the 30% ration of paper 
which our new printer is able to allow us—for two weeks. 
What paper will be available after that no printer so far 
(at the time of going to press) knows, though it is expected 
to be still less. 

But next week’s Peace News will be just about twice the 
size of this issue (which could not have been continued in 
any case at 30,000 copies per week). To make the best 
use of the limited issue, we shall fulfil newsagents’ 
and paid-up subscribers’ orders first, and ration 
the remaining copies. Will those who now take more 
than one copy please ration themselves, and will all please 
see that their copies are passed on to as many people as 
possible. 


We have also to thank Messrs, Hague Gill and Davey for the way in which they 
have—at considerable inconvenience to themselves come to our assistance these last 
two weeksin the difficulty created by our former printer's refusal to print ‘Peace News’ 
although no warning had (or could nave) been issued against it (so that it was there- 
fore not illegal to print it). 


(continued from column one) 


and say what they like, and that the laws must protect 
them in this, cannot be maintained. Men can, under a de- 
mocracy, have no legal right to speak when the majority 
decrees that they must be silent. Their ‘right’ is limited to 
bearing their witness and taking their punishment: and 
that is no right at all. 

Nevertheless, it isessential to the true life of a liberal 
democracy that the moral right of a minority to free ex- 
pression should be allowedas far as it possibly can be; the 
maintenance of this moral right is necessary to ‘the prose- 
cution of the war to a successful issue’. For if this moral 
right is abolished, the issue of the war cannot be ever a 
relatively successful one for a liberal democracy. 

The problem is intricate: the most precious value of our 
British society depends upon its tolerable solution. Just as 
the position of the conscientious objector has been secured 
by legal enactment, so we may rightly demand that the 
freedom of minority pacifist opinion should be secured, 
not by positive legal enactment (for that is impossible) 
but by the liberal interpretation of the law: and we may 
claim, not paradoxically, that those who foment opinion 

(continued on page 4) 
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Facts and Figures 


igures for the profits of British armament firms, as 
F ‘perfunctorily recorded by the American press’ have 
been collected by Uncensored, a responsible New York week- 
ly publication, and published in their April 27 issue, from 
which the following facts are taken. 

Late in March, Vickers Ltd. announced a 10% divi- 
dend on its common stock for 1939, the fourth year in suc- 
cession. Actually, however, after making allowance for 
taxes, Vickers reported a gross profit of £1,295,641, slight- 
ly less than in 1938. All but £400,253 was absorbed in 
various ways, mostly in ‘reserves’, details of which were 
not disclosed. The £400,253 was distributed to the share- 
holders. 

Vickers-Armstrongs’ gross profits for 1939, after 
allowance for taxation, A. R. P. and undefined ‘contingen- 
cies’ amounted to £1,778,143, an increase of nearly 
£100,000 over 1938. An allowance of £750,000 for de- 

reciation was then made—£175,000 more than the year 
fore. After further taxation £994, 167 in profits wasleft to 
be paid into Vickers Ltd.—more than twice what the parent 
company offered its own shareholders. During the year, 
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Vickers-Armstrongs collected £26,792,548 on contracts, 
nearly £7,000,000 more than in 19 38; at year’s end ‘stocks 
and work in progress’ were valued at £32,623,461, nearly 
£8,000,c00 more than a year before. The ‘omnibus’ item 
reserved for ‘sundry creditors, provision for taxation, and 
for contingencies’ increased £3,925,208 (nearly 100%) 
over the year before. 

For 1939 the English Steel Corporation showed 
a slight drop in gross profits, but only after making an allow- 
ance for taxes, A. R. P. and ‘contingencies’. In addition, the 
allowance for depreciation was increased from £200,000 
to £350,000. However, by reducing the account labelled 
‘other reserves’, the company was able to repeat the 10% 
dividend of £226,224 it paid a year ago. English Steel’s 
‘omnibus’ item increased £1,855,413 (about 80%) above 
the year before. 

Cammell Laird and Co. announceda 10% dividend 
which corresponded to its dividend of a year before, but 
its gross profits increased from £437,232 to £606,514. 

Early in April 1.C.1 reported that gross profits for 1939 
were the greatest in the company’s history. Gross profits, 
after taxation, amounted to £9,313,485. After preferred 
stock, depreciation, and reserves had been accounted for, 
an 8% (£4,032, 149) dividend, as in the year before, was 
declared on the common stock. I.C.I. increased the allow- 
ance for depreciation over 1938 from £1,500,000 to 
£2,000,000, and set up a reserve (reported as £1 ,000,000) 
against war ‘contingencies’. 

continued at foot of next column 
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Wear Resistance in Other Lands 


by Reginald Reynolds 


ile idea that war resistance is a peculiarly British pro- 
duct (arising out of Quakerism, non-conformity in 
general, and a freak brand of socialist pacifism), is likely 
to die hard in this country. It is shared by both pacifists 
and non-pacifists, ignorant for the most part of compara- 
tive religion and the history of other nations—also their 
literature. 

Tolstoy in Russia, and the Doukhobors— Gandhi in 
India—Bart de Ligt and others on the continent—-Kagawa 
in Japan—these are but a few names that are landmarks 
in the international movement of pacifism. 

Now that the testing time for such movements has 
come once more, there is the anticipated difficulty of 
knowing precisely what has happened to everyone. How- 
ever, you may learn a surprising amount from the Spring 
number of the War Resister (post free 4d, from the WRI, 
11 Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex). 

Those who remember the case of Pierre Martin (to 
which I gave some publicity formerly in these columns), 
will be interested to hear further news of him, and a long 
section on Australia gives important facts about the posi- 
tion in that country, where (contrary to the usual im- 


pression here), there is no ‘absolute’ exemption for the CO. 

Readers of this issue of ‘The War Resister’ should note that on page 4, under 
‘Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’, the first line should read: ‘There are no war 
resisters in Germany like you cowards’, and that the fourth line from the bottom 
of page 18 should read: ‘Jo de Haas of Amsterdam was arrested for agitating in favour 
of refusal of military service.’ 


The Future in Denmark 


Three days after the German occupation of Denmark the WRI received this message 
from the Secretary of the Danish section and Scandinavian Council Member of the WRI: 

‘This will, lam afraid, be the last letter from us for a longtime. But do not ser 
about us. We are living peaceful and quiet, and so is the whole country, and we still 
hope it will go on in the same way. Of course we cannot work in the usual way, but 
we can and we will keep together and wait for the future, in which we hope to see you 
and all our friends again. 

‘We hoped that we could avoid this situation, but we are glad that our ideas have 
been so strong that the government did not use the army. In that way we escaped a 
terrible fate.’ 


Work for refugees 


‘Men in Flight’ is the title of a 16-page pamphlet just published by M. Lejeune-Jehle 
on, behalf of the Swiss section of the Women’s International League as a contribution 
to the refugee problem. 

In a quietly objective way it discusses point by point the tragic situation created 
by regulations which sometimes make one wonder whether the Stare wishes to pro- 
tect itself from the refugee without protection, rather than to protect the refugee 
from his persecutor, A satisfactory solution of the problem is considered possible only 
if the refugee is allowed to work, and concrete proposals are made for the improve- 
ment of the economic and social position of the refugee in Switzerland. 


Enel 


Even The Economist, ‘one of the last citadels of «laissez 
faire’ capitalism’, pointed out that there was something 
strange about the 1939 accounts rendered by the arma- 
ments firms. Compared with recent years, gross profits 
and dividends, though comfortable, were not abnormal. 
But left unexplained are (1) the allowances for deprecia- 
tion increased beyond reasonable estimates, and (2) the 
special reserves against undefined war ‘contingencies . 
‘The most reasonable justification is that armament firms, 
mindful of the hard years following the World War, are 
taking precautions to tide themselves over from the end 
of this war until the preparation for the next one begins’, 
suggested Uncensored. 
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A NEW SITUATION... .. . . . by Wilfred Wellock 


ast week I wrote: ‘The discovery of the way out of this 
Patani is the monopoly and prerogative of none. It 
calls for the earnest thought of the entire nation’. 

Since then a startling new factor has emerged, which 
the nation has the bounden duty to face: it is the recog- 
nition that human nature is now reaching the limit of its 
power to meet the demands of modern war. 

I sensed the change when I read on May 16 that on the 

revious day M. van Kleffens, the Dutch Foreign Minister, 
fad declared in Paris that 100,0co Dutch soldiers, or one 
quarter of the Dutch army, were killed during the German 
invasion of their country. That pronouncement must rank 
as one of the most tragic in all history. 100,000 men killed 
in mechanical warfare on one side only in three or four 
days. The mind recoils at the very thought. 

The sequel to that new fact was revealed two days later 
in what was perhaps the most poignant message ever 
delivered by a General to his army. Addressing the Allied 
forces prior to meeting the German onslaught, General 
Gamelin said: ‘Any soldier who cannot advance should 
allow himself to be killed rather than abandon that part 


BASQUE HOUSE 


he arrival of more refugees in this country—this time 
T from Holland and Belgium—will give pacifists much 
scope for the expression of their sense of the supreme 
value of the human person, at a time when there seem to 
be few openings for such a witness. 

It was just the same sense, as we feel now, of an un- 
usual opportunity to show what pacifists mean by brother- 
hood, while so many of our fellows were fighting for just 
as sincere principles, that led the Peace Pledge Union to 
make itself responsible for the care ofa number of refugees 
from the civil war in Spain. Thus, The Oaks, Langham, nr. 
Colchester, became Basque House. 

If those children bore labels in Spain, on account of 
their Parcs political’ sympathies, at Langham they were 
very human beings! Their youthful exuberance left its 
mark on Basque House to such effect that the dilapidations 
account for which their foster-parents were liable would 
have been in the region of £400to £500, had not a later 
venture in pacifism considerably reduced it. For it isthanks 
to Max Plowman’s determination that Basque House 
should become a centre for pacifist activity and pacifist 
living that the group of members of the P.P.U. who have 
been working with him there have not only restored the 
house to a condition of much greater usefulness, but have 
done so at little, if anything, less than the cost of materials. 

The actual cost of the dilapidations has worked out at 
£282, and one P.P.U. member has already offered to give 
£50 if others will make up the remaining £232 within 
three weeks from today (May 24). Please send your con- 
tribution—however small_—as soon as possible, therefore, 
to Dick Sheppard House, é EndsleighStreet, London, WC1, 
(clearly marked ‘Basque House Dilapidations’) and enable 
the Union to claim the £ Soand discharge its responsibility. 


of our national soil which has been entrusted to him’. 
Those are desperate words, also an admission that modern 
war has reached a degree of demonic fury before which 
human nature begins to collapse. At the same time they 
reveal the humanity and understanding of a distinguished 
soldier. When human nature breaks down, the General 
does not condemn: he asks the victims to accept the neces- 
sity of death. 

Here we have the final condemnation of war. Either 
mankind will eliminate war finally and completely, or 
demoniacal forces will annihilate the human race. 

The fact must be faced that we are fast moving to- 
wards a situation that is beyond all our calculations and 
also our control. I believe that Hitler is placing upon the 
German people a strain too great to be borne. Ift i col- 
lapse he has no alternative to offer the world. We have. 
At least I hope we have. In these dark days it is well to 
remember that the convulsions of our time spring from 
evil policies which all the Powers have pursued, and that 
the nope of a new world must lie in enlightened, con- 
structive, and sacrificial action. Our civilization has failed, 
having fostered the worship of false gods, of power, pri- 
vilege, and dominion, instead of the love of simplicity, of 
sharing, cooperation, creative service, and fellowship. 

Many of us have long foreseen the inevitability of the 
collapse of our mechanical, power-based civilization, and 
that salvation cannot come via years of mechanized kil- 
ling, any more than it could 22 years ago. And who can 
look back upon those years without realizing the need 
for repentance? It may be that mankind is now nearing a 
situation in which it will realize that need, and offer deeds 
for which the world has waited far too long. This is our 
last line of defence. It ought to have been our first. Let us 
prepare to take it. Henceforward, in view of what war 
now is, it will be the only defence. 


JOHN BARCLAY writes... 


D uring the last four years we have built up a frame- 
work within which the outlines of a new social 
order may one day develop. The responsibility for keeping 
this framework intact now rests on the Groups and indivi- 
dual members scattered throughout the country. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to get our message to the gener- 
al public, who are governed by a natural fear and in no 
mood for listening to reason. All we can do is to refuse to 
become bitter ourselves, and use every opportunity for 
service that is offered. 

The ruin and desolation that is upon us must be met by 
a willingness to suffer in a spirit of friendship to all who 
are involved. There is no victory in domination, and the 
human spirit can remain free so long as we hold to our 
faith. 

The message I would send to all Group leaders is simple: 
Maintain your Group fellowship at all times, and do your 
best to keep close contact with the centre. When the 
reaction sets in, it will be around your groups that the 
shattered and disillusioned will gather. 
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To-morrow’s Registration 
en born between January 1, 1912, and May 25, 1920 
Me fanctusivey have to register on May 25, (tomorrow). 

You may register at any labour exchange. 

If you fail to register you become liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding £5. If the Ministry of Labour have reason to think 
that you may be a conscientious objector they have power 
to register you provisionally in the Register of Conscien- 
tious Objectors. 

If you wish to register as a conscientious objector state 
this at the labour exchange before you answer questions. 

Conscientious objectors should receive two forms: 

I, N.S. 61—A postcard ‘Certificate of Provisional Regis- 
tration in the Register of CO’s’. This must be kept carefully. 
If you change your home address or your name there is a 
space on the back of the certificate for the new particulars. 
You must fill these in and post the form back. Failure to do 
so renders you liable to a fine up to £6. 

2. N.S. 14—This is a foolscap form of application to 
the local tribunal. This must be completed and posted to 
the address given on it to be received there by the date 
indicated, which will be 14 days after registration. (A 
certificate of posting can be obtained at the post office 
for 1d.) This form has a space for ‘Any statement you 
wish to submit in support of your application’. At the foot 
of the form the three grounds of objection are stated: 
(a) To being registered in the Military Service Register. 
(b) To undergoing Military Service. (c) To performing 
combatant duties. 

All three should ordinarily be left, unless you are willing 
to do non-combatant military service, in which case (a) 
and (b) should be struck out. 

If you are in a reserved occupation, the Ministry of 
Labour will send you a circular saying that as long as you 
are so reserved you will not be called before a local tri- 
bunal unless you desire. If you do not desire to go before 
a tribunal until you are obliged, it is as well to reply say- 
ing that you are willing to appear whenever they wish. 

If you register on the Military Service Register and sub- 
sequently desire to be registered as a CO, the Act gives 
you the right to do so any time up to two days after the 
date of medical examination. 

News of CO’s 


A remarkable case before the London tribunal recently ended with the decision that 
the applicant (Mr. S. D. Frances), who based his objection on socialist grounds, 
should be registered as a conscientous objector so long as he remained at his employ- 
ment as an estimating costs clerk, although the tribunal were ‘much impressed by the 
sincerity of the applicant and consider there are grounds for a conscientious objection 
to war, 

The trade union “representative” on the tribunal (Mr. Swales) put in a minority 
report that this was ‘about the best conscientious objectar we have had during the 
seven months of the tribunal . . . A definite case for unconditional registration’. On the 
following Monday Mr. Frances was dismissed by his employers. 

Mr. W. Aubrey Bufton, of Baildon, who, in our.issue of April s last, set out the 
reasons why he did not register, in the hope that they might be of some help to others, 
was by the Leeds tribunal recently removed without qualification from the register of 
conscientious objectors, on which he had been placed by the Ministry of Labour. 

We are asked to state that the reference (in our April 26 issue) to the dismissal of 
an employee of St. Pancras Council is not to be understood as indicating that that local 
authority has made a practice of dismissing conscientious objectors in their employ. 
‘On the contrary,’ wrote the Borough's Town Clerk to our correspondent, ‘in those 
cases that have arisen arrangements have been made for their continued employment 
in the council's service. 


New or Revised Advisory Bureaux 
NEW SOUTHGATE A. Hewlett, 6 Station Chambers, Brownlow Road, N. 11 
SLOUGH P. Pitman, 33 Queen's Road, Slough. 
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What does Stand for? 


PNG summary of the position and activites of the Peace 
Pledge Union appears in this paper from time to 
time. As space prevents its publication every week, we 
hope new readers will either send for a copy of the last 
issue which contained it (May 17), or make sure of seeing 


it next time by placing a regular order for the paper. 

For further particulars write P.P.U. spin voit Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London, WC1, to which also should be sent signatures to the pledge which is 
the basis of membership : 

‘1 renounce war and J will never support or sanction another.’ 


Middleton Murry 
to the end of suppressing pacifist opinion are fomenting 
opposition to the prosecution of the war to a successful 
issue. 

For whether the issue of the war is successful or not de- 
pends upon two things: first, that the peace which follows 
shall be just and enduring, and second, whether freedom 
for minority opinion has been maintained as far as is pos- 
sible. And these two things depend upon each other, for 
unless the fullest practicable liberty for pacifist opinion is 
maintained, there will be no chance of a just and endur- 
ing peace, and we shall have lost the most precious of the 
liberal values for which we claim to be fighting. 

But, it is imperative that the pacifist movement should 
recognize the obligation upon itself. It must not confuse 
the ‘right’ to bear its witness and take its punishment 
with the ‘right’ to say what it likes and go unpunished. 
If it wants the relative freedom necessary to maintain its 
values otherwise than by martyrdom, then it must reject 
the notion that its business is to impede the Government 
in the prosecution of the war. Its main, its important, its 
difficult task is to discover whether it can so conduct itself 
that the right of free association and free expression for 
pacifists can be maintained. This may not be possible, ex- 
cept at the price ofan intolerable violation of our integrity. 
There may be ‘warnings’ which we must disregard. ‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?’ 

But it is our duty, as pacifists, to see our function in a 
new light, and undertake it with a new sense of respon- 
sibility. On us falls the task of keeping the positive values 
of freedom alive. It would not be extravagant to say that 
it is our free association and our free expression that our 
soldiers sincerely believe they are fighting for. It is only 
part of the truth: but it is the part of it we pacifists must 
never forget. It is our duty not to shock, not to violate, 
their consciences unless, verily and before the judgment 
of God, ‘we can do no other’. 

We must speak and act from the deepest within us. We 
need, throughout the movement, a new sense of respon- 
sibility, of devotion—and of discipline. 


SS SSS 
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